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Editorial 1 Buzzings. 


Ring, O Ring! ye Christmas bells. 
Send the glad news pealing ! 
On the breeze your music swells ; 
Unto all of peace it tells, 
Peace and kindly feeling. 


* Peace on earth, to men good will,” 
Ring in tones of gladness. 

Naught but joy each heart should fill. 
Ring till earth with joy shall thrill. 
Ring, and banish sadness. 

—Selected. 





—— 





1680 Pages were given in the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1891. In the first six 
months there were 848, andin the lat- 
ter half year there were 832, 
1680 in all. Can you desire any 
‘*interest”’ on the 
dollar ? 


making 
better 
investment of one 


Please to remember that the Michi- 
gan State Convention meets on Dec. 31. 
A good programme is made out, and an 
interesting time is expected. It meets 
at Grand Rapids, 
other column. 


as announced in an- 





The Northwestern bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society was absorbed by the Lllinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, by vote 
of the Convention held at Sprinfield last 
week. The annual business meeting is 
to be held in at Springfield, 
discussion and fra- 

will be held at 
Chicago in the Spring or Summer. Hon. 
J. M. Hambaugh was elected President; 
James A. Stone, of Bradfordton, 
tary, and A. N. 
Treasurer. 


December, 
and a 
ternal 


meeting for 
intercourse 


Secre- 
Draper, of Upper Alton, 
The meeting was very in- 
and harmonious. 


teresting, enthusiastic’ 


oe 


La Grippe now holds sway nearly 
all. over the continent. Thousands in 
every large city are disabled by it. In 
one large Western city 
that 80,000 are 
Chicago, a 


it is reported 
down with it. In 
canvasser, who just called, 
told us that he thought 25 per cent. of 
the business were absent from 
their desks on account of the malady. 


men 


The suggestion is made that the great 
and indescribably filthy gatherings of 
pilgrims at Russian shrines and 
this 
There seems to be 
like the 
sionally strike out from amid the squalor 
of the East to 
regions, is the 


monas- 


teries breed mysterious disease. 
little doubt that it, 
other epidemics which occa- 


ravage more cleanly 


offspring of horrible 
degradation and 


where throngs of 


foulness 
herd 


unspeakable 
human beings 


together like animals. 
ee ee 


Naphthalene, 
Gleanings, 
British Bee as a preven- 
tive (not a cure) of foul-brood that I won- 
der we have no report of any one 
it in this country. 


Miller in 
urged by the 


says Dr. 
is so 


strongly 


Journal sure 


trying 


In an apiary where 


the disease prevails, put some naphtha- 


lenein asoundcolony,and see whether it 
remains healthy. Ifit proves effectual 
it will be « great help in eradicating the 


disease. It has at least the merit of 


great cheapness and simplicity of 
cation. 


appli- 





—_—— 
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Byron Walker has secured from 
the Western Classification Committee a 
ruling allowing comb-honey in glassed 
cases to be shipped in crates. 

He exhibited one of these cases to hold 
crates of conib-honey at the late North- 
western Convention. He remarked as 
follows on the subject in Gleanings : 


I called on J. H. Ripley three times in 
relation to the matter, and finally, at 
his request, laid the facts in the case be- 
fore the committee in writing, having 
previously sent Mr. R. one of my crates 
filled ready for shipment. The ruling 
takes immediate effect. The crate I use 
is made, with the exception of ends, ~ 
almost entirely of lath, which work up 
without waste in crating small single- 
tier cases. A crate that will hold a hun- 
dred pounds costs only about 15 cents, 
at the outside. 





Shipping Bees by freightis a 
matter of interest to bee-keepers. The 
rules of the ‘‘ Classification Committee ” 
are not usually made to conform to the 
desires of shippers, but are framed for 
the convenience of the railroads. Mr. 
Christopher Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., 
writes thus: 


Can you not stir up the committee 
appointed at the Chicago convention a 
year ago, for the purpose of amending 
the ruling in regard to the shipping of 
bees by freight? The ruling now in 
force on all the Western railroads is, 
that you cannot ship bees by freight 
unless you pay for a carload. 


The reason for making that ruling was 
the fact that so many shipments were 
offered which were not properly pre- 
pared fortransportation. Exceptions to 
that rule, however, are often made, 
when it is shown that the apiarist 
knows how to properly prepare bees for 
shipment. Mr. Byron Walker has 
lately been laboring with Mr. Ripley 
about Classification Tables and Rates, 
and we commend this subject to his 
consideration and care. Some amicable 
arrangement can probably be made, 
which will be just to both the apiarists 
and the railroads. That is all we can 





expect or desire, 





Gleanings is usually opened and 
read as soon as it comes, but on account 
of our indisposition, and the consequent 
‘piling up” of matters on the editor’s 
desk, the number for December 1 was 
not opened until last Saturday, when our 
eyes fell upon this very kind ‘notice : 


We regret to notice that Brother 
Newman, of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL, is ‘enjoying ” rather poor health. 
We know it is no joking matter, and 
hope for his speedy recovery to good 
health. 

It is a tremendous task to get outa 
weekly bee-journal year after year, and 
on time. One of the best tonics for a 
sick man is to let him know that his 
efforts to please his patrons are appre- 
ciated. If that is the case, tell him so 
when you renew. 


Thanks, Brother Ernest, 
good wishes and sympathy. But now 
things are even worse. Just as we are 
trying to catch up, the junior member 
of the firm is prostrated and confined to 
his residence by a severe attack of La 
Grippe. 

The clerks are doing the best they can 
in the business department, to keep up 
the daily routine work, in the absence 
of their chief, but some matters must be 
deferred until his return to business, 
which we hope_will be in a few days. 


for your 





Trip-Hammer advertising is the 
kind that creates industries that make 
us marvel at their magnitude. How 
long would it take to shape the hot iron 
if a stroke was given this week and an- 
other six months hence? Constant 
pounding is what does the business.— 
W. F. Coox. 


Winter Problema in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 








(as If you think ‘“‘ talk is cheap” em- 
ploy a first-class attorney to do a little 
talking for you, and see if it is. 
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California is far away, but the 
hearts of bee-keepers there beat in 
unison with their brethren located East 
of the Rocky Mountains. In a late num- 
ber of the Rural Californian, in the 
apiarian department, Mr. C. N. Wilson 
makes the following remarks, which 
illustrate the fraternal feeling existing 
there, when writing about the late Con- 
vention at Albany, N. Y.: 


The meeting promises to be of more 
than ordinary interest; every local and 
State organization is invited to senda 
delegation. California has never been 
fully represented in that body, and it 
would be well if a delegation from Cali- 
fornia could attend the Convention, get 
acquainted with the Eastern brethren, 
and bring home and put in practice the 
progressive ideas of our friends East of 
the Rocky Mountains. Whatever facili- 
tates the handling of bees and honey adds 
to the profit of bee-keeping; and when 
Conventions are conducted with a view 
of imparting information and _ inter- 
change of experience in the business, on 
that line great good is accomplished. 





—_- 


Colorado.—Here are some news 
items from a late issue of the Field and 
Farm of Denver: 





A land company in this State recently 
sold 13,000 sections of white comb- 
honey in Denver. 


J. C. Frisbie, who lives near Denver, 
obtained 6,000 pounds of surplus honey 
from 100 colonies of bees. 


James Tefft has a colony of bees which 
gave him 100 pounds of surplus honey. 


Mr. Rauschlaub, the apiarist at the 
Windsor farm, put 157 colonies of bees 
into Winter quarters in good condition. 


An Arkansas man named Arnold, has 
lately settled at Duff, Arapahoe County. 
He is located on the Faber ranch, and 
has an apiary of 140 colonies. There 
are sufficient wild flowers in that local- 
ity to keep his bees busy, to say nothing 
about the alfalfa. 


A bee man in Jefferson County writes: 
** To give the general reader an idea of 
what may be accomplished with bees in 
Colorado, I will merely state that a few 
days ago I was ‘robbing’ my bees of 
their surplus honey, and finding one 
colony a little more prosperous than its 
neighbors, I got out my scales and 
weighed the honey taken fromit. There 





am = a ae ——$—_——— 


were sixteen frames of honey taken, 
weighing 121% pounds, and leaving 
about 25 pounds for the Wintering of 
the colony stillin the hive. That is good 
work for Colorado, or any other coun- 
try.” 

It isestimated that to collectone pound 
of honey from alfalfa, 62,000 heads of 
alfalfa must be deprived of nectar, and 
3,750,000 visits must be made by the 
bees. 

Nearly all Colorado farmers are pay- 
ing some attention to bee-culture, and a 
nnmber of them contemplate establishing 
extensive apiaries. With its hay fields 
of alfalfa and clover, Grand Valley 
should become a great honey-producing 
section. 

There are 2,500 colonies of bees in 
Weld County, and the number is increas- 
ing every year. 


a 

California Apiarists are pre- 
paring to welcome friends Cook 
Root. 
thus: 


and 
The Rural Californian remarks 


Professor A. J. Cook, of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College, well known 
as author of a valuable work on bee- 
keeping, entitled ‘‘ Manual of the Api- 
ary,’ and A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, 
widely known as veteran bee-keeper and 
publisher of Gleanings on Bee Culture, 
have arranged to come to California to- 
gether, and may be looked for in Los 
Angeles about the first week in January. 
We trust their visit may prove pleasaat 
and profitable tothem. We understand 
that they propose to make an extended 
trip and visit points of interest on this 
coast. 


> — 





Fertilizing the Clover.—The 
periodical issued by the Agricultural De- 
partment, at Washington, called Insect 
Life, in reply to a correspondent, claims 
that it has been conclusively established 
that red clover will not mature its seeds 
without the cross fertilization brought 
about by the visits of insects, and 
Although 
limited 
the mouth of the bumble-bee is 
larly fitted for this role. It 
that the smaller percentage of seeds in 


par- 
ticularly bumble-bees. many 
extent, 


particu- 


other insects assist to a 


supposes 


the early clover is owing to the fact that 
the bees are few early in the season, 
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There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient. These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


- 


We see but dimly through the mists and va- 


pors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to be but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 


There is no death! What seems so is transi- 
tion. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portals we call death. 
—Longfellow. 


AP 


Queries and Replies. 
Temperature if 4 ‘Bee- Cellar 


Query 798.—At what temperature 
should a cellar be kept when the bees 
are in it ?—Reader. 








At about 45° Fahr.—M. Maugin. 

From 42° to 46° Fahr.—Dapant & 
Son. 

From 388° to 45° -Fahr.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


At from 42° to 45° Fahr.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


At from 42° 
TAYLOR. 


From about 45° to 50° Fahr.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


If itis a dry cellar, 38° to 40°; if 
damp, 42° to 45° Fahr.—H. D. Currine. 
I do not know. From 385° to 50 


Fahr. is given by the bee-books.—J. E. 
PonpD. 


to 45° Fahr.—R. L. 


As nearly 45° Fahr. as possible. If 
dry, it should be 40°, and if damp, 50°. 
—C. H. DrBBERN. 


I prefer it to be about 45° Fahr. ina 
dry cellar. If the cellar is damp, a 
higher degree is  preferable.—A. B. 
MASON. 


jn 





Forty to 45 degrees Fahr. is about 
right. An occasional warmer degree 
up to 48, or down to 385 for a short 
time, if dry, will do no harm.—EvuGENE 
SECOR. 


The temperature in which their 
keeper sees they are the most quiet. 
Where the outside air is very quiet, or 
windy, may make a difference.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


Find out at what temperature they 
keep quiet in your cellar. It may be 
somewhere from 35° to 50°. . Forty- 
five degrees Fahr. is the orthodox point. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


Between 40° and 50° Fahr., accord- 
ing to how humid the atmosphere is in 
the cellar; and consequently at the 
point at which the bees are most quiet.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I prefer it to be from 40° to 45° Fahr. 
I have had bees winter excellently where 
the temperature was 388° Fahr. for 
weeks. It did not gobelow that. There 
was running water in the cellar.—A. J. 
Cook. 


From 41° to 45° Fahr. Certainly 
never below 41°, if it is possible to pre- 
vent it. With warm cushions over the 
brood-nest, the temperature may be 
allowed to go down to 88° for a few 
days at a time, without injury.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

At about 45° Fahr., or such a tem- 


perature as will keep the bees in 
quietude.—TueE Epriror. 








The Dardanelles Strait being 
the marine gate to Constantinople, is_to- 
day the most anxiously guarded water- 
way in all the world. This fact, in 
connection with the present political 
situation abroad, gives universal inter- 
est to the illustrated article upon ‘‘ The 
Dardanelles Question and the European 
Equilibrium,” by John Laird Wilson, in 
the January number of Frank Leslie’s 
si Monthly. 

>. 

When Writimg a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal! 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. 
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Topics of Interest. 


Avoiding Swarms, Placing Sections, Etc. 
Cc. W. DAYTON. 

The report of the Northwestern Con- 
vention, at Chicago, on Nov. 19 and 
20, as given in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, is the most interesting con- 
vention report I have ever read, there 


being so much valuable matter in it, and 
it is so well ** boiled down.” 


The most interesting part to me is the 
** Prevention of Swarming,” on page 
720, and the preventives are mentioned 
as scarcity of drones and abundant 
space in the brood-chamber. 


Now, the question comes up as to what 
kind ef space it should be—space for 
brood, honey, or bees, which? Mr. 
Dadant says for honey; J think, for all 
of the three. If six or seven combs of 
brood are in a mass together the bees 
may swarm, when, to divide the brood 
and put in two or three empty combs in 
the center will delay preparations for 
swarming. This change in the arrange- 
ment of the combs of the brood-nest is a 
damper in addition to the increased 
space. In order to do this, use at least a 
twelve-frame hive, and once in four or 
five days put the two outside combs in 
the centre, and the two center combs on 
the outside, a little time before they pre- 
pare to swarm, and there will be few, if 
any swarms. With meitis not one in 
one hundred. 


Non-Swarming Strains. 


Mr. Root says: ‘‘Get non-swarming 
strains of bees, as there are non-sitting 
strains of poultry.” Perhaps there are 
as many non-swarming strains of bees 
advertised as of poultry, yet the bees 
swarm and the hens sit; and Mr. Pop- 
pleton says the ‘‘ non-swarming”’ queens 
are ‘‘no go.” Every one knows how 
easy it is to prevent the hen from sitting 
by disturbing the nest often, but to 
change her mind on the sitting question 
after she has been sitting three or four 
days, is a much more aggravated case. 

If we wait until there are eggs in 
queen-cells before taking measures on 
the swarming matter, we will be as 
much disappointed as in disturbing the 
sitting hen, as they are ordinarily more 
than likely to swarm anyway. If the 
cells are far enough advanced to be 
capped, even inversion will do no good. 








They willswarm. That is exactly what 
has been done—wait until the bees are 
on the point of swarming before paying 
them any attention, and then resort to 
cutting out queen-cells, in the boiling 
sun, and giving room. 

When it was found that these plans 
would not prevent swarms then the sys- 
tem of hiving swarms on empty frames, 
and arranging excluders so as to make 
the newly-hived swarms immediately be- 
gin work in the sections, was adopted. 
This was a case of **‘ what cannot be 
cured must be endured.” Itis far pre- 
ferable to run the colonies straight 
through the season. without a move 
toward swarming. More can be handled 
in the straightforward way. Indeed, I 
have seen whole apiaries where the 
apiarist was in perplexity as to which 
hives to put the surplus receptacles on 
to have them where the bees would store 
honey in them. Swarming may make 
a sort of oscillating, vibrating, reciproc- 
ating state of the apiary, so when one 
thinks he has the bees nicely settled 
down to busness, he may discover it to 
be just the contrary. 


A Poor Rule to Follow. 


We often see it advised to put on the 
surplus receptacles when the bees begin 
to whiten the tops of the brood-combs, 
and build pieces of comb here and there. 
True, itis evidence that more room is 
needed; but it is just as evident also that 
the room has been needed for some con- 
siderable time, and the bees are certain 
to have made preparations for swarming 
by that time. Ifthe colony is going to 
swarm there is slight advantage in put- 
ting the surplus receptacles on because 
they will soon need to be removed and 
put on another hive where the swarm is. 
It is discouraging to get a colony nicely 
at work in one or two racks of sections, 
and then the bees swarm and leave them 
empty. 


A Better Rule to Follow. 


The time to give more space is not 
when the combs begin to whiten, but 
four or five days earlier; and three or 
four days earlier still to insure certainty. 
When more room is required, if there is 
a super half full of sections put on, and 
the space for the other half of the sec- 
tions left vacant, the new combs will be 
extended upward three or four inches 
into the cap of the hive by the time they 
begin working on the comb-foundation 
in the sections. And if there is no extra 
enticement into the sections, the whole 
of the other partof the cap will be stored 
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full before the sections are occupied. I 
have experimented all along this line. 


The fact is that the sections should 
be half full of comb by the time the 
cells at the upper edges of the brood- 
combs are lengthening. Bees lengthen 
these cells to store honey in after the 
old honey cells are already filled. There 
is plenty of time and a sufficient amount 
of honey coming from the fields to have 
from 20 to 50 sections filled with new 
comb, but it is often wasted in patching 
here and there with burr and brace- 
“combs, and otherwise arranging to stor 
honey near the brood. = 


How to Arrange the Sections. 


Arrange the sections by the side of the 
brood-nest in the lower story by putting 
in one wide frame full at a time. The 
wide frame is a device by which many 
of the ‘‘late crop” of bee-keepers will 
probably object to as a thing to remain 
in the past, but I find there is an ‘old 
school” of bee-keepers who kept bees 
twenty to thirty years ago, who have 
clung to them ali through the later years 
of new fixture adoption, and to-day hold 
them as old, reliable friends. 


About the only objection the wide 
frames ever had was the liability of the 
queen to lay eggs in them, and it is a 
query why bee-keepers have not used 
excluders at the sides of the brood, as 
well as at the top of the brood-nest. 


The best drone-trap in the world is a 
zinc on each side of the combs the queen 
occupies, and it matters not how much 
drone comb there is outside the exclud- 
ers, as it must be filled with honey if 
filled at all. 

Clinton, Wis., Dec. 11, 1891. 


er 


Superiority of the Italian Bee. 


J. 8. BRENDLE. 


Having now been a subscriber and 
careful reader of the BEE JOURNAL for 
three years, and feeling myself under 
obligations to the editor, as well as to 
the ablecorps of contributors who have 
given so-generously of their store of wis- 
dom to render these columns interesting 
and instructive to the bee-keeper, I deem 
it but fitting that I should here record 
my public acknowledgment of the bene- 
fit I have received. My experience as a 
bee-keeper is by no means extensive, 
either in point of timeor extent of plant, 
but the little that I do know about that 
important industry I am free to say 





must be accredited directly or indirectly 
to this valuable paper. I have become 
greatly attached to it, and always antici- 
pate its weekly visits with pleasure. 


There is one subject of paramount in- 
terest to every progressive bee-keeper, 
which I know has received its due share 
of attention in the JouRNAL, and toward 
the elucidation of which I desire to con- 
tribute my mite of testimony. It is the 
much mooted question relative to the 
merits of the five or six banded Italian 
bee as compared with other strains or 
species. For this locality I say, without 
hesitancy, that I consider the Italian 
vastly superior to any other strain I 


+ have tried or know of. 


I have five colonies of Italians that 
yielded on an average between 35 and 
40 pounds of honey during the past 
season, while an equal number of black 
natives, which received the same care 
and attention, produced no surplus 
honey at all. The trouble with the 
natives seemed to be that they did not 
get into working order until the best 
part of the honey season was past, while 
the Italians lost no time in getting to 
work when the first cherry blossoms 
appeared, and proved themselves the 
busiest kind of bees during the entire 
period of fruit blossoming. 


The points I would specify as decidedly 
in favor of the Italians are their greater 
vitality, industry and cleanliness, in all 
of which desirable qualities they seem to 
excel all others. Its greater vitality 
enables the Italian bee to endure a 
greater amount of exertion, and to 
gather more honey in a given time, with- 
out overtaxing its strength, than any 
other kind that I have had. Its industry 
on asunny day, when nectar is to be 
gathered in garden, orchard, field or 
meadow, is that of the proverbial ‘‘ busy 
bee,” and compares favorably with that 
of any other. 


Its cleanliness is sufficiently remark- 
able to justify a special mention thereof. 
My honey during the past Summer was 
of the finest quality, clear as crystal, as 
inviting as the best honey can be, and 
commanded extraordinary prices. If I 
could have supplied the demand I would 
be considerably the richer for it. Of the 
peerless beauty of the Italian I need not 
say anything; that is universally ac- 
knowledged. Nor need I mention its 
sweet disposition or amiable temper, for 
that is a point admittedly in its favor 
with all who are not partial to quick- 
tempered bees. Such is the evidence of 
my experience. 

Shaefferstown, Pa. 
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Punic and Minorcan Bees—Explanation. 


T.-W. COWAN. 


DEAR Mr. NewMANn :—I wrote to you 
on Nov. 13 in reference to Mr. Pratt’s 
article, headed ‘‘Some Facts About 
Punic Bees,” in your issue of Oct. 29. 
In justice, I should like to correct an 
error which has inadvertently crept in. 

Isaid: ‘Mr. Carr had never had or 
seen a Punic stock in his life.” This is 
perfectly true. I also said that ‘not 
one word has been written in the Record 
about Punic bees, either editorially or 
by any of its contributors.” Now, I 
wish to modify this statement, because 
I find on page 74 of the Record for 
June, 1890, this query: ‘‘What Kind 
of a Bee is the Punic?” The reply is: 
‘*‘According to a Hallamshire bee-keeper 
the Punic bee comes from North Africa. 
It is dark in color, and from our limited 
experience of it, is a good worker and a 
prolific sort. We shall soon know more 
of this bee, as persons are trying it.” 

This correction is immaterial, because 
the answer is given in general terms, 
and not from personal experience, as the 
context will prove to any unprejudiced 
person. Thereply there given is evi- 
dently on the strength of Mr. Hewitt’s 
own description of these bees in the con- 
current number of the British Bee Jour- 
nal. From personal experience Mr. 
Carr knew nothing, from the fact that 
he had never had or seen a Punic stock, 
and of so little importance did he con- 
sider the subject, that the reference to 
Punic bees does not even appear in the 
index, hence the oversight on my part. 

It is not likely if Mr. Carr had been in 
possession of a Punic stock that I should 
have been in ignorance about it, or 
that there would not have been some 
allusions to this stock in the Record, 
which is conducted by Mr. Carr. But 
the fact is that Mr. Hewitt was the only 
one who wrote about Punic bees, and 
although an inquiry was made on Oct. 
20, page 512, of the British Bee Jour- 
nal, for results of these bees, there was 
notareply from any one supposed to 
have had them. 

The very fact that there was no one to 
speak in their favor was sufficient justi- 
fication for Mr. Carr to treat the whole 
matter as of no importance. I simply 
make this explanation because I have 
found the error, and so as not to give 
others an opportunity of making capital 
out of an unintentional oversight, al- 
though I consider it irrelevant to the 
main point at issue, which is the state- 








. 
ment that Mr. Carr had a Punic stock, 
and that this was alluded to in the June 
Record. 

I should now like to make a remark 
on Mr. Hewitt’s article, headed ‘* Punic 
and Minorcan Bees,” on page 660 of the 
AMERICAN Bee JouRNAL. There he 
alludes toan extract from the Revista 
Apicola, appearing on page 535 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

This extract was translated by myself, 
and appeared in the British Bee Journal, 
on page 445, and I have no doubt by an 
oversight on your part it was credited to 
the Revista instead of the British Bee 
Journal. But whatI particularly wish 
to call attention to is that Mr. Hewitt 
in that article states, ‘‘the editor and 
writer of that paragraph, F. C. Andreu, 
has several times written to the British 
Bee Journal, etc.” It so happens that 
F. C. Andreu is not ** the editor ” nor the 
‘* writer” of that article, so that all Mr. 
Slewitt’s arguments in endeavoring to 
discredit the writer of that article by 
allusion to another person altogether 
must fall to the ground. 

F. C. Andreu, alluded to, was a novice 
in bee-keeping when he first wrote to 
the British Bee Journal in 1886. It was 
quite evident that he had never seen 
Italian bees up to that time, and that he 
mistook the light bands of thin chitine 
between the segments, when the abdo- 
mens are distended, for the classic 
bands. He also explains that he 
had never seen Carniolans, and, conse- 
quently, when he received a Carniolan 
queen, accompanied by black bees, he 
naturally did not know that they were 
not Carniolans, hence he thought that 
they resembled Minorcan bees. 

Several years have elapsed since 1886, 
so that Mr. Andreu, who was a pupil of 
the British Bee Journal at that time, has 
had ample time to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the race of that coun- 
try, as well as with others. 

Mr. Hewitt says: ‘‘Itis hardly fair 
to quote as ‘good authority’ a writer who 
can make so many mistakes in the mat- 
ter.” This is misleading, because F. C, 
Andreu was not quoted as ‘good 
authority.” The editor of the Revista 
Apicola is quite another person, and is 
D. Francesco F. Andreu, and he, I pre- 
sume, is the writer of that article. This 
gentleman has shown by the way he 
conducts his paper, and the articles he 
writes, that he can be considered ‘‘good 
authority,” and I would recommend you 
to read an article of his on the subject, 
on page 298 of the Revista for Oct. 15, 
1891. ° 

Since 1888 I have had greater experi- 
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ence of Minorcan beés, as well as African 
bees, and I can state that the Minorcan 
bees are as black as the blackest African 
bees from Algeria and Morocco that I 
have seen, and blacker than the impure 


varieties from Tunis. I think from this 
resemblance there can be little doubt but 
that they all had the same origin, and 
my belief is strengthened by the Minor- 
can bees being called Moriscas’ by the 
natives, thus denoting their African ori- 
gin. It is further strengthened when 
we remember that the Carthagenians, 
who, besides having 300 towns—a de- 
pendent territory covering half the space 
between the Lesser and Greater Syrtis— 
had foreign dependencies in the Balearic 
isles, besides those in Sicily, Sardinia 
and Spain. Of the Minorcan bees M. 
Andreu says: ‘‘ The race is hardy, gen- 
tle, great workers and breeders, and 
from the parent hive I had to cut out 
nearly two hundred queen cells.” (Brit- 
ish Bee Journal, 1886, page 282.) As 
similar language has been used in con- 
nection with the Punics,.comment is not 
necessary. 

Now, as to the meaning of the word 
Punic, Mr. Hewitt says: ‘* All classical 
scholars know that it means ‘ belonging 
to or appertaining to the Phoenicians, a 
people whose capital was Carthage.” 
The last part of this sentence is given as 
a quotation, but I am afraid most classi- 
eal scholars will be startled at this news. 
It has been usually believed by classical 
scholars—and I confess that I have 
shared the belief since I left college— 
that Punic meant ‘‘of, or pertaining to 
the Carthagenians,” and that the chief 
cities of the Phoenicians were Sidon and 
Tyre, the latter being the more import- 
ant, and might be designated the cap- 
ital. The Phoenicians founded a colony 
at Carthage, just as they did at Cadiz 
and other places, and it was to the 
Carthagenians that Carthage belonged, 
and that the word Punic is always 
applied, and not to the Pheenicians. We 
might just as well speak of anything 
appertaining to the English, a people 
whose capital is Toronto; for Canada is 
just as much a colony of the English as 
Carthage was that of the Phocenicians, 
and just as the English colonists in Can- 
ada have become Canadians, so the 
Pheenician colonists in Carthage became 
Carthagenians. Mr. Hewitt’s classical 
knowledge seems to be very vague, and 
he is apparently approaching a subject 
he knows little about, or he would not 
have alluded to the Phoenicians, whose 
capital was Carthage. 

He further says that he has several 
times stated where they (the bees) come 





from, but if this is so he has carefully 
written in some paper that does not 
reach the eyes of the majority of bee- 
keepers. For my part I have never 
seen anything more than that ‘they 
come from North Africa, close on the 
borders of the great Sahara desert” 
(British Bee Journal, June 5), and this 
has been repeated in several bee-periodi- 
cals, without stating precisely where 
they come from. J have my own views 


on the subject, and Mr. H. Alley, in 


writing about them in his paper, has 
unconsciously let slip a word or two that 
has enabled me to localize them, but I 
must say, as I have said all along, that 
Ido not know such a race as Punic, 


although I know Tunisian bees very 


well. , 

People who know anything about 
geography know also that on the north 
side of the equator the Winter comes 
at the sametime. Itis milder in some 
places than in others, but December is 
as much Winter in Northern Africa as 
it isin England. My attention has been 
called to a gardening paper which I very 
seldom see—the Journal of Horticultwre 
—and on page 316 I find Mr. Hewitt 
says his friend, ‘‘a Lanarkshire bee- 
keeper, gives these bees, in their purity, 
an indifferent report,” and further says, 
‘“*T think he has not exactly treated 
them fairly, for in all experiments with 
these bees it must be remembered that 
their natural months for rest is our 
Summer, which is their Winter.” This 
will probably be as fresh news to you, 
Mr. Editor, as it is to me, and it is evi- 
dent all our former notions about 
climate and seasons will have to be 
altered if Mr. Hewitt is to become the 
authority on such matters. I for one 
will hesitate to believe that the Winters 
will ever be Summers on this side of the 
equator. 

There is one more subject I should 
like briefly to allude to, although your 
just rebuke would make any sensitive 
person smart. On page 526 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Hewitt 
has an article on ‘‘Correct Nomencla- 
ture.” I hope you will not think that 
we consider Mr. Hewitt as a correct 
exponent of the English language, for 
we do not believe acolony of bee’ to mean 
‘*a lot, without a queen, depending on 
the mother, or some other stock, for 
one.” 

However correct ‘‘stock” may be, 
** colony ” is equally correct, and we find 
this word constantly used by ancient 
writers. Thorley, who wrote in 1744, 
used the word continually, and so did 
many other writers, so that the use of 
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this word is perfectly legitimate. Nor 
can I agree that only an Englishman 
can correctly define the English lan- 
guage, but maintain that a philologist 
can correctly define any language that 
he has properly studied. 

My letter has exceeded the limits I had 
intended, and I hope you will excuse it, 
but I was anxious to correct the error I 
had unconsciously made, and also to 
refer to Mr. Hewitt’s frequent inaccur- 
acies. 

London, England, Oct. 2, 1891. 


-—-——~—” 


Bees Unconscious of Their Acts, 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


Query 791 seems to have awakened 
some inquiry involving the question, 
*“Do bees reason?” Properly, ‘‘ Are 
bees intellectual beings ?” Were I going 
to decide the question upon the evi- 
dence, ** Do bees reason ?” I would com- 
mence at the bottom of the proposition, 
and reaaon upward to a conclusion. 
Those answers to the query that tend to 
the affirmative, begin their reasoning at 
the top and proceed downward. The 
same is true as to the line of reasoning 
adopted by the writer of the arti:les on 
pages 587 and 658 of this JourNAL. 
Such a method of reasoning is faulty 
because it assumes the thing to be true, 
that it is to be proven. 

The best philosophy, most universally 
accepted in all the ages of the past, and 
which is supported by divine revelation, 
teaches that the animate creation of the 
universe consists of two classes of beings, 
with a sharply-cut line between them. 
The one class is rational, intellectual, 
spiritual, immortal. Man stands at the 
foot of the ‘‘ created intelligence,” being 
a ‘little lower than the angels.” The 
other class is animal only—irrational. I 
will not insult the intelligence of the 
reader by asking to which of these 
classes the bee belongs. She is an irra- 
tional creature, and, therefore, does not 
*reason.” But it is argued that bees do 
things that seem to be the effect of 
‘‘reasoning,” and perform some acts 
that look like the exercise of the faculty 
of memory, ete. Admit this, and yet 
this sort of reasoning is the merest 
assumption, because it assumes as true 
the thing to be-proven. 

The question does not rest upon the 
acts the bees perform, however wonder- 
ful they may be. Do they perform their 
part in the economy of life consciously, 
as rational beings? When this is proven 








affirmatively, it will be time enough to 
assert that ‘*bees reason.” Until the 
proof is forthcoming, those of us who 
are less credulous, will be content with 
the belief that bees, like other irrational 
animals, perform their acts in the 
economy of life wneonsciously, under 
directions of the promptings of instinct, 
which is the ** property of animal life.” 

I might safely let the subject drop 
here, but as itis an interesting one to 
me, | propose to suggest a few ideas 
that may interest some, and be of benefit 
to all who care to study the instincts 
and habits of bees. 

The notion that bees ‘‘send out 
scouts’ from the clustered swarm, is an 
ancient story. It dates back to where 
the ‘‘memory of man runneth not.” It 
is as old as that other story that bees 
look after the coffin that saddened the 
household, especially if there was the 
smell of varnish about the coffin. It is 
a good story, calclutated to excite the 
wonder of lovers of the ‘‘ curious,” and 
no set of people is more fond of the 
curious than the bee-people. 

I once thought it was true, and when 
I was investigating its claims I was very 
slow and shaky to give up my faith in 
the ‘* bee after the fashion of 
Moses and Joshua, with the historical 
Rahab left out. If our romantic fathers 
had held on to the Rahab episode, it would 
have ‘‘shaken” me all over to give it up. 

But one thing that I observed made it 
more easy tome. When experimenting 
I noticed how unreasonable these ‘ rea- 
soning” bees were. As soon as the 
clp- was formed, a ‘‘counsel was 
hu.” and “‘scouts” were “sent out” in 
all directions, soon as one of 


scouts,” 


and as 
them returned and reported that a home 
was discovered and pre-empted (no 
title papers), theswarm, without further 
ado, would “light out” to the pre- 
emption, leaving the other faithful 
scouts to mourn the perfidy of the com- 
monwealth. It seemed to me that this 
was as mean a trick as any ‘“‘ reasoning” 
beings could be guilty of. Many times 
nations of people have declared war be- 
cause of acts of less treachery than thege. 

In fact, and free from all romance, I 
discovered that when a swarm is about 
to issue, the whole of the colony is not 
‘struck” with the swarming impulse 
alike and at once. Thisis a wise pro- 
vision of nature to guard against the 
entire desertion of the brood. This is 
shown by the fact that individual 
bees are taken by surprise, and hurry 
off with the swarm while loaded with 
pollen. Others seem to go without the 
promptings of the swarm impulse, and 


some 
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true to habit, not broken by the swarm 
impulse, these individual bees leave the 
cluster to pursue their daily work, some 
to the watering places, and others to the 
fields. 

It is this class of bees, and others that 
get lost from the swarm, that visit the 
place where the swarm settled. Such 
bees always return to the bive where the 
swarm came from. These observations, 
with the fact that not one swarm out of 
a half dozen goes straight to their future 
home, settles the ** scout” romance. 


I have seen a great many swarms find 
their way into hollow trees and empty 
hives, but have never seen a single case 
where they entered the place deliber- 
ately. On one occasion I had been 
watching a large colony that looked like 
swarming for several days, and was near 
the hive when they came out. They 
raised high in the air, andI was sure of 
losing them, but as the swarm passed 
over a large apple tree that had a dead 
hollow limb near its top, the lower part 
of the swarm paused, as though some- 
thing attracted their attention, and 
speedily began to enter the holein the 
dead limb. The main partof theswarm, 
higher up in the air, seemed to hear the 
‘call,’ and, swung around in a circle, 
and joined the general rush for the 
‘*new home.” 


It was as clear a case of finding a 
‘**home”’ by the echo responsive to the 
multitude of vibrating wings, as the 
most incredulous would demand. When 
I drove these bees out of their ‘‘ new 
home,” I found the cavity in the limb 
too small by half to accommodate a col- 
ony of bees. 


On another occasion I was doing some 
work in the woods, and a swarm of bees 
passed over the tops of the trees, and I 
followed them, and as they passed near 
the top of a tall poplar the very manen- 
vering I have described above occurred, 
and the swarm entered a hole high up 
inalimbof the tree. I told the owner 
of the land on which the tree stood, of 
the find, and he cut the tree sometime 
afterwards, but got no honey of conse- 
quence. The hollow in the limb was 
entirely too small to accommadate the 
swarm. 


Ican only speak of two more cases 
now, and they occurred at my apiary. A 
swarm issued on a windy day, and was 
struggling against a strong wind in their 
effort to cluster on a small hackberry 
tree that stands about two rods from the 
southwest corner of my apiary. They 
nearly reached it several times, but were 
as often driven back by strong gusts of 








wind. Iwas standing by, deeply inter- 
ested in the struggle. 

There was an empty hive in the 
corner of the apiary, and as the swarm 
was driven back by the wind, they 
swung down in front of the empty hive, 
when some of the bees made a change in 
their course and entered the hive, while 
the greater part of the swarm took the 
advantage of alull in the wind storm, 
and reached the tree. The “call” rang 
out from the hive, and from the tree, 
and the result seemed doubtful. But the 
hive furnished the best ‘‘sounding 
board,” and the bees gradual!y left the 
tree and joined their comrades in the 
hive. 
~ Lean give but one more case among 
many. Last Summer, in swarming 
time, a swarm of bees passing over my 
apiary on a bee-line, apparantly making 
their way toward a woodland pasture a 
mile ahead, paused over the apiary as 
they caught the sound from below, and 
swung down and clustered on a hive- 
cover, and finally entered the hive. In 
my rather long experience as a_bee- 
keeper, I have never known a swarm to 
pass near my apiary that was not at- 
tracted by the sound from it. Icapture 
from one to three swarms every season 
in this way. 

That other story about bees selecting 
and ‘‘cleaning out” a ‘‘home” inadvance 
of ‘‘moving to it,” has not been as popu- 
lar as the ‘“‘scout” story, because the 
one contradicts the other. 

If bees select a home, and ‘clean it 
out,” and ‘‘glue it up,” preparatory to 
taking possession of it, there is no use of 
sending out ‘*‘ scouts ” from the clustered 
swarm to hunt a home that has already 
been discovered, and made ready for 
occupancy. 

The fact is, a little knowledge of the 
habits of bees ought to teach any observ- 
ing person that bees visit ‘‘decoy hives,” 
and other hives that have been occupied 
by bees, to carry away the bits of wax 
and propolis they contain, and that they 
are often seen gathering the liberated 
albumen and glucose substance produced 
by chemical changes in the decay of 
wood in and out of hollow trees. 

Let this suffice. Concluding this arti- 
cle, as Ido not care to discuss the sub- 
ject. further hereafter, I wish to lay 
down these propositions : 

It is utterly impossible to prove or dis- 
prove that bees send out scouts. No 
man has ever ‘‘ shadowed” a bee scout 
with a full knowledge of her identity. 
from the time she leaves the hive or 
swarm-cluster, in all her meanders, until 
she returns to the hive or swarm from 
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whence she was sent out. Such a feat 
would be a physical impossibility, out of 
the range of human power, yet nothing 
less would suffice to prove that bees send 
out scouts. 

A question like this cannot be taken 
on ** faith.” Itis a question suscepti- 
ble of proof, or no question at all. Let 
us have the proof or nothing. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


oo 


Price of Honey in California. 


Cc. N. WILSON. 

Some months since it was reported that 
the President of the State Farmers’ 
Alliance had advised all the bee-keepers 
of California to hold their honey for 
higher prices, and it is presumed that 
all-members of the Alliance complied 
with the request. At that time consider- 
able honey was disposed of at 6 cents 
per pound for extracted, and 12% cents 
for comb-honey, on the Los Angles 
market. 

As soon as the buyers understood that 
such instructions were issued, they with- 
drew all offers, and have not put in an 
appearance. since, nor are they likely to 
come into the field in competition with 
one another under the present aspect of 
business. 


Honey, like other commodities, is regu- 
lated in price by the supply and demand 
mainly, but certain conditions of trade 
may affect the price for a time. If the 
yield of honey for the season is large, 
the dealer and speculator presumes that 
the price wil] be low; that if he handles 
large lots at a very small profit and 
makes quick sales he can do a good 
paying business, and he accordingly 
embarks in the trade. On the other 
hand, if the yield for the season is small, 
the dealer and speculator turn to some 
other product that offers a fair return of 
profits for the investment of time and 
money. The result is that the honey 
product is neglected ; there is no demand 
to speak of, and the price goes down 
and down, until there is not enough in 
the business of bee-keeping to justify the 
investment. 

There is no calling or business that is 
subject to as many vicissitudes as that of 
bee-keeping. First, the climatic condi- 
tions must be just right to insure suc- 
cess; then the surroundings of the 
apiary as to bee-pasturage must be good; 
then the care and handling of the bees 
must be timely and done with a know!l- 
edge of the wants and instincts of the bee. 
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A mistake made in the early part of 
the season cannot be remedied during 
the whole year. Sickness may attack 
the apiary and even knowledge is not 
always sufficient on such occasions. 

But supposing all conditions have 
conspired to bring a bountiful crop of 
honey, then comes the task of market- 
ing itata profit, and just there most 
bee-keepers make a great mistake. They 
are at the mercy of the commission men 
before they know it, and their necessi- 
ties compel them to let their product go 
at such figures as others may offer. 

They come in competition with a set 
of sharpers who adulterate honey with 
glucose that costs but little to manufa:- 
ture, and is not subject to climatic 
conditions or very great difficulties in its 
production. While it is true that nearly 
every State in the Union has some law 
in reference to the adulterations of food 
that would protect the honey producer if 
enforced, itis very seldom that law is 
invoked for protection against it, which 
decreases the demand for strictly pure 
honey, and tends to reduce the quantity 
consumed, and so regulates, to 
extent, the demand for honey. 

‘It has been suggested that the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay thesame premium 
per pound for honey produced in- the 
United States that it does for sugar. 
But it does not appear probable thatthe 
bee-keepers will accomplish much in that 
direction while they are too weak te 
enforce the law as to the adulteration of 
honey with glucose. 


some 


The remedy for low prices is to put 
honey upon the market at a fair price, 
so that it becomes an article of daily use, 
just like sugar; guarantee its purity; 
bring the producer and consumer 
close together as possible, and 
overload the local markets with the 
article. Seek distant markets where 
little or no honey is produced, and prices 
will be better. 

Hardly any business has perpetual 
prosperity, but to the patient, painstak- 
ing, industrious bee-keeper, who keeps 
right on, year after year, the prospef- 
ous and profitable years cover over the 
years of adversity, and give a generous 
margin of profit over all losses. Even if 
honey should remain at the present low 
prices, the improved methods of hand- 
ling bees, and the recently invented 
appliances to facilitate the production 
of honey, make it possible to produce the 
article at lower rates than heretofore. 
and lower prices will tend to popularize 
the product so that the workingman may 
readily take home a pound of 1 


as 


never 


honey 
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to the children, and perhaps the habit of 
eating honey will become as fixed in the 
children.—Rural Californian. 


National Beé-Keepers’ Union. 


FRIEND NEWMAN:—In your Annual 
Report, as Manager of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, you urge the election of new men 
as officers. lamin entire accord with 
you in this matter, but you may count 
with considerable certainty that the 
same men will be re-elected year after 
year, so long as the matter stands as it 
now does, and so long as the men in 
office give at least moderate satisfaction. 


I will tell you why: When a member 
sits down to fill out his ballot, it isa good 
deal easier for him to look at the list of 
names already in office, and say, ‘‘1 
think matters bave gone well enough 
under the past management, and I think 
I will vote for the same old list.” 

Or suppose he is not entirely satisfied 
with one or more names on the list, or 
even if satisfied he thinks that he would 
like some new man, and sends in that 
new name, and suppose each member 
does the same thing, there is no agree- 
ment among them, and each one sends in 
a different name, so these votes (enough 
to have elected their man, if.there had 
been any agreement,) are merely re- 
corded as scattering, and are just so 
many lost votes. You see, practically 
the old officers havé the advantage of 
being already nominated, and that advan- 
tage will hold them in their places. 

I think there are good reasons why it 
may be best for the same manager to 
continue in office. He has the run of the 
thing as a new man could not easily 
have, and his connection with the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL gives him_ special 
advantages to fill the office. 

As to the other offices, I do not see 
why they could not be filled just as sat- 
isfactorily by new men. I think I 
could fill the office of Vice-President 
during the coming year justas well with- 
out the eight years’ experience I have 
had. There are men among the mem- 
bers not now in office, who would, I 
think, make better officers than some of 
the present incumbents. 

But the difficulty, as I have already 
suggested, is that there is no opportun- 
ity for nominations. Why would it not 
be a good plan for such nominations to 
be sent in and publishedin the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL?, Let me try my: hand: 





Mr. President—I nominate C. P. Dadant, 
C. H. Dibbern,» A. N. Draper, J. A. 
Green, J. M. Hambaugh, Mrs. L. Har-. 
rison, C. A. Hatch, Geo. E. Hilton, E. R. 
Root, Eugene Secor, B. Taylor, Byron 
Walker—hold on! hold on! I have 
nominated more than six already, and 
there are some good names I have not 
mentioned. Now, let others nominate.. 

Now, I will do what I can to get at 
least one new officer in, so you will 
please announce that my name is not to 
be considered, and that if elected I will 
not serve. ; 

It is very gratifying to see how much 
good has been accomplished by the 
Union, and to see that the number of 
members is so much larger than ever 
before. Success to the organization. 
Long may it live. 

C. C. MILuER, ex- Vice-President. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 15, 1891. 


—i> © <a 


The lowa Queen-Bee Case. 


On page 743 is an item from an Elgin 
paper, concerning some queens which I 
had the honor to import, and were it not 
for the allusion toan attempt to ‘‘evade 
custom duties,” I would pass it by in 
silence. Simply because I happened to 
be the one that had to pay the fiddler I 
do not want it thought that I did not 
enjoy ‘‘the dance” as much as any 
one. 

I will here give as briefly. as possible 
what I happen to -know concerning it: 
About Sept. 9, 1890,I sent an order 
to Italy for queens, accompanied by the 
cash, and ordered them to be sent by 
mail about May 5, 1891. As it hap- 
pened that the Spring of 1891 was late 
in Italy, as well as in this country, the 
queens were not all mailed at oncé. 
Meanwhile the tariff law underwent a 
change, and when I found that there 
was a duty on imported queen bees it was 
too late to countermand my order be- 
fore they would be shipped. 

I therefore wrote to the Treasury De- 
partment explaining the case, and it was 
decided that they would admit them 
under the circumstances by paying a 
fine equal to the duty thereon. 

I received, by mail, from Italy, seven 
queens; six of them were dead, with all 
their attendants. One queen was alive, 
as was also one attendant. This queen 
represented an outlay of $18.45. I will 
further state that I used her to fill an 
order for an imported queen, at regular 
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July prices, as per my price list. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that I do not 
now order my queens sent by mail. 

Any one who wishes to may try it. 
The Italians are willing to send any 
number you may desire by mail, at the 
purchaser’s risk, and now no duty is de- 
manded. 

The decision that queen-bees could be 
admitted free of duty was made on June 
12, 1891. Many have claimed the 
honor of securing that decision, but the 
honor, if there is any honor to it, be- 
longs to only one. Of course I under- 
stand that all have a copy of the deci- 
sion who applied to have the duty 
removed. It is a little matter, and one 
concerning which I care nothing ; but 
when a man claims that he secured the 
removal of the duty on queens, I want 
him show his paper bearing the earliest 
**number.” The number on my copy is 
7,641 F. Who has an earlier one? 

The main thing that I care for is to 
show thatI was not trying to ‘ beat” 
the ‘‘ custom duties.” 

I shall soon order another importation 
of queens for next Spring, but they wil! 
come by express. For who can tell what 
Congress may do between now and next 
Spring? By that time I may be again 
guilty of the henious offence of import- 
ing queens contrary to law. 

Atlantic, Iowa, Dec. 12, 1891. 


——— oe —— 


Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


. JOHN C. SWANER. 

The Convention held in Salt Lake 
City, Dec. 3 and 4, wasone of the most 
enthusiastic meetings of the kind ever 
held in Utah. Representatives from all 
over the Territory were in attendance. 

It was called toorder at 2 p. m. on 
the 3d, Mr. John Carter, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, presiding. 

Professor A. J. Cook, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, spoke on exhibits, 
conventions, and methods of putting up 
honey in saleable form, complimenting 
Utah bee-keépers on the fine quality of 
their honey, also explaining the part bees 
perform in the fertilizing of fruit bloom 
in a pleasing and interesting manner. 

A discussion was then had upon the 
subject of foul-brood and other subjects 
pertaining to the pursuit. 

A. I. Root, of Medina, O., gave a few 
interesting facts upon marketing, etc. 
The meeting then adjourned until 7 p.m. 

The evening session opened with J. S. 
Scott, of Springville, in the chair. 





Professor Cook was called upon to 
give a lecture on foul-brood, which was 
able and interesting. A sociable chat and 
discussion ensued, on topics pertaining 
to the pursuit. The meeting adjourned 
until 1O a.m. 

The morning session opened with O. B. 
Huntington, of Springville, in the chair. 

Mr. Swaner then stated the object of 
the meeting, thatit was for the purpose 
of organizing a Territorial Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and read a eppy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, which were similar 
to those adopted by the different associ- 
ations throughout the eountry. 

A motion was then carried to organ- 
ize, and the constitution and by-laws 
were accepted as read. 

O. B. Huntington, of Springville, was 
elected President; Henry Taufer, of 
Salt Lake, Vice-President; John C. 
Swaner, of Salt Lake, Secretary, and 
Joseph Woodmansee, Jr., of Salt Lake, 
Treasurer. The meeting then adjourned 
until 2 p.m. 

The closing session opened with Presi- 
dent Huntington in the chair. Professor 
A. J. Cook and A. 1. Root were unani- 
mously elected honorary members. Re- 
markson organization and the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union were made by Mr. Root. 

The subject of legislation in behalf of 
bee-keepers in regard to fool-brood was 
then discussed, and Messrs. Tauffer, 
Woodmansee and Swaner were appointed 
a committee to confer with members of 
the Legislature in behalf of legislation. 

A spirited and interesting discussion 
then ensued on the subject of marketing 
and packages for honey. The meeting 
seemed to favor small packages. 

Adjourned to meet in the Spring, sub- 
ject to the call of the President. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


—> <a 


Grading of Comb-Honey. 


BYRON WALKER. 


On page 756, under the heading ‘‘A- 
Wonderful Proposition,” I am taken to 
task by M. M. Baldridge, because I offer 
in the previous issue of the BEE JOURNAL 
to pay 25 cents per pound for white 
clover hohey, ‘‘ graded according to the 
rules adopted by the Northwestern 
Convention.” 

After quoting my proposition correctly, 
Mr. Baldridge calis especial attention to 
the fact, as he calls it (but I fail to see 
where the fact comes in), that I do not 
say that I will pay 25. cents per pound 
for such honey. Well, possibly I do not 
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say so, but if not, will some one kindly 
tell me what words I should have used 
to make my meaning plainer? 

Again Mr. Baldridge says that I do 
not say how much I can use at the price 
mentioned. My intention was all right, 
but in hastily copying the announce- 
ment, the words ‘tin thousand pound 
lots ” were left out. 

But Mr. Baldridge would have the 
reader believe that I knew all the while 
that white cl@ver honey of any grade 
could not be had at any price, etc. 
Perhaps so, but from the report of the 
**Honey Producers’ Exchange” (see 
Gleanings, page 629), in which quite a 
number of the leading honey-producing 
States of the East are credited with 
from 50 to 75 per cent of an average 
white honey crop, at a time when bass- 
wood in most of these States was only 
fairly coming into bloom, and from the 
market reports, I had the impression that 
white clover honey was not as scarce as 
it might be in that locality. 

Furthermore, having just received one 
thousand pounds of choice white clover 
honey from Eastern Michigan, for which 
I paid 25 cents—I mean 12% Gents per 
pound (that is all they ask for choice 
honey there, as the flow from that source 


was a fine one last season)—it is just 
possible that Mr. Baldridge is mistaken 


in his assertion. At any rate, Mr. Bald- 
ridge evidently believes that I am dis- 
satisfied with the ‘‘rules for grading” 
in question, and concludes that an ex- 
planation on my part will be in order. 

I am free to confess that I do not 
regard these ‘‘ rules” as above criticism; 
still, considering the fact that they were 
gotten up and advocated in the conven- 
tion by parties who do not make a_ busi- 
ness of producing comb-honey, but whose 
chief concern would seem to be the 
profit that comes from the sale of these 
goods, they are not such a bad set. of 
‘“‘rules” after all, and if the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association tones 
down the requirements of the first grade 
a few notches, then there will be some 
encouragement for comb-honey special- 
ists, who are favored with good loca- 
tions, to attempt the production of some 
of that grade, during a good honey-flow; 
otherwise they will do well to await the 
invention of appliances, or the breeding 
of a new race of bees adapted to over- 
come certain insuperable obstacles to 
their success, such as slightly soiled sec- 
tions and comb surfaces. 

It may be that some one will get up a 
machine for planing off the one or pol- 
ishing up the other without damaging 
the goods. 





It might not have done any harm, how- 
ever, if some rule had been adopted that 
would at least hint at the grading of 
that large part of the crop that is 
marked by one or both of the defects 
mentioned, or that still larger part, 
which may be spoken of as considerably 
soiled in sections or comb surfaces, or 
both, and yet not very much so in either 
respect. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the. 
fourth grade, as suggested by Mr. 
Baldridge was not adopted, as that would 
at least have made a place for them, 
while as the rule now stands, the first 
group referred to have not even been 
given a place beside crooked combs, ~ 
which, not infrequently, cannot even be 
lifted from a case without gouging the 
combs. 

Now let us see how this system of grad- 
ing works. Suppose I have a quantity 
of choice white honey to grade. Here 
are a lot of sections taken from a 
T-super. The combs are as white as 
could be asked for, but although the sec- 
tions have been carefully scraped with a 
sharp knife, I find that it is impossible 
to rid them of slight stains without 
cracking the corners of sections in some 
caseS, and cracking combs in others. 
Must these sections be relegated to a 
place in the third grade, with sections 
of dark honey less than three-fourths 
full, and not sealed at that ? 

Here is another group, perfect in 
every respect, except that a few cells 
near the edges of the sections dre not 
filled, or if filled are not sealed. Must 
these sections also be excluded from “the 
first grade ? 

A third group, in every respect like 
the last, except that, in order to secure 
the capping of these few cells, they had 
been left in the hive a little longer than 
the other, resulting, as is almost invari- 
ably the case, in a slight soiling of a 
small part of the cappings on one side of 
the combs. Must these also find a place 
in the third grade ? 

A fourth group is faultless in every 
particular, except that the combs are a 
little thicker than the average, and, 
therefore, weigh an ounce or two more ; 
and a fifth group have combs a ‘little 
thinner than the average. Must both of 
these be placed in the second grade ? 

The combs of a sixth group are not 
quite as straight as they might have 
been, but the sections can be lifted from 
the case without marring the combs. 
Must these be put in the second grade ? 

A seventh group cannot be found fault 
with, except that the combs are not 
tirmly fastened to the bottom of the 
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sections. Must these be banished from 
the first grade ? 

An eighth group is in all particulars as 
faultless as the best, only a few drops of 
light amber honey being noticeable, on 
close inspection, near the wood on one 
side of the sections. Must these sections 
take rank with dark, unsealed, half- 
filled combs ? 

Must any or all of the above be putin 
the second or third grades; and if so, 
why? Certainly not because they can- 
not be readily sold if placed in the first 
grade. Not one fancy grocer in a hun- 
dred will object to any one of them. This 
is nota mere assertion. Actual quan- 
tity sales that I have made to hundreds 
of leading grocers in many Western 
cities, year after year, ought to be suffi- 
cient proof of this assertion. 

Personally I have no cause of com- 
plaint. because of the rules in question, 
as I have no trouble in disposing of many 
times the 5,000 or 10,000 pounds that 
my bees produce each season, at quite 
satisfactory prices. 

As I buy largely, if such rules were in 
force I would, in common with other 
buyers, profit greatly at the expense of 
producers. 

Have the purses of comb-honey pro- 
ducers become so full as a result of the 
last four remarkable seasons, and those 
of middle-men so depleted, that the 
former can afford to adopt a grading that 
will, in many instances, virtually confer 
a bounty of not less than 10 per cent of 
their earnings on the latter ? 

Will it not be high time to adopt such 
rules when there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the best interests of producers, 
as indicated by the demands of the trade, 
require them ? 

If we are to adopt a set of rules, I 
would suggest that not less than four 
grades are required, which might be 
designated as fancy, choice, fair and 
common. Color could be distinguished 
by the terms white, light amber, amber 
and dark. 

Without going into details, I would 
suggest that sections having only one of 
the defects above mentioned, should be 
placed in the fancy goods; those com- 
bining all of them are good enough for 
the second grade, to which also should 
be admitted’sections where entire comb 
surfaces are but slightly soiled; also 
such combs as are only three-fourths 
sealed on one side, or the equivalent of 
one-fourth of the comb-surface of one 
side unsealed on the two sides; also 

“sections having the same amount of 
comb surface considerably discolored, as 
wellas those having the wood soiled, 








but still net very much discolored, and 
those also having two or three cells of 
bee-bread, but which would have other- 
wise found a place in the first grade. 

Sections having the entire surface 
considerably soiled, or the equivalent of 
the surface of one side very much soiled, 
or an equal amount of unsealed surface, 
should be placed in a third grade; and 
those whose entire comb surface is very 
much soiled, and not sufficiently filled or 
sealed, or too defective in other respects 
for the third grade, but which contain 
not less than half a pound of honey, 
should constitute a fourth grade. As to 
whether color shal] be made a basis for 
grading, is a matter of little import- 
ance compared with the placing of first 
grade honey where it will sell for third 
grade prices. As it is proposed to adopt 
rules forthe Eastern States (where a 
great deal of fancy buckwheat honey is 
produced), as well as the West, where 
such honey cuts but a slight figure, it 
will perhaps be best to grade without 
regard tocolor. ButI fail to perceive 
how certain prominent apiarists, who 
were so fearful that a grading would be 
adopted which would debar this Fall- 
gathered amber honey from the first 
grade can be satisfied with the rule 
regarding soiled combs, for this rule will 
inevitably put nearly. if not quite all of 
it, in the third grade. 





Convention Notices. 


2” The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 

H. Kn1Gnrt, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


2 The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan 
1892, Gro. E. HILTon, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


. 


{#” The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will convene in the agricultural room 
of the State House, at Indianapolis, Jan. 8. 
1892, at 1 p.m All bee-keepers are invited 
to attend. 

Geo. C. THOMPSON, Sec., Southport, Ind 

(2 The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in the City 
Hall, London, Ont.. Jan. 5.6 and 7, 1892. A 
good programme is being prepared. The usual 
reduced rates have been secured with the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways 
Also special hotel rates at the Grigg House at 
$1.50 per day. and at the City Hotel from 80 
cents to 81.00 per day. All persons interested 
in bee-keeping are cordially invited to attend 

W. Couseg. Sec.. Streetsville. Ont 


3 A special session of the California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in honor of the visit of 
Prot. A. J. Cook and A. T. Root, will be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jan. 6 and 7, 1892. The California 
permanent exhibit in an adjoining room, wil! 
no doubt be of interest to all. 

C. W. ABBOTT, Prest 

G. W. BRODBECK, Sec 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


Des. ha .—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


Jen 4, 6, 7.—The Ontario, at London, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetsville, Ont. 


Jan. 6, xs —California State, at Los Angeles. 
C. W. Brodbeck, Sec., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jan. 8.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis. 
Geo. C. Thompson, See., Southport, Ind. 


Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


{#~ In order to have this table complete,” 


Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiITor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. ¥ 
SECRETARY—C, P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 
—_—___++ @~<e—___ e 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGBER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 


Bee and Honey Gossip, 








&&” Do not write anything for paptention 
t 


on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
—- with either b saan of the letter. 


APR PRLIR IR PRINCES OM 


Bees ‘waews in the Cellar. 


We have just passed through a rain 
storm lasting nearly 36 hours, and end- 
ing without snow, the mercury indicating 
38° above zero, in the shade, on the 
north side of the house, as I write, 2 
p.m. The bees seem to be getting un- 
easy in the cellar. J. E. Capy. 

Medford, Minn., Dec. 15, 1891. 


Good Yield in New Hampshire. 


Bees have done exceedingly well in 
this locality this year. It has been the 
best season for years. The surplus 
honey was more than double that of last 
year. First came fruit bloom, which 
yielded honey abundantly. The same 
may be said of raspberries, which imme- 
diately followed fruit bloom, and lasted 
until white clover came. It blossomed 
profusely, yielded abundantly, and the 
honey was of superior quality. “The 
flow was continuous, from early fruit 
bloom until white clover faded. Golden- 
rod yielded sufficiently to enable the bees 
to store enough for Winter. Few colo- 
nies needed feeding. J. P. Smiru. 

Sunapee, N. H., Dec. 10, 1891. 








Experience of a Beginner. 


In the Spring of 1889 I bought a 
colony of bees, and having never seen 
the inside of an inhabited hive, I got a 
neighbor to examine them for me once, 
then I bought a smoker and examined 
them until I was satisfied. I studied 
Professor Cook’s Manual of the Apiary 
that Summer, and subscribed for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, which is 
always read with great interest. I never 
lost but-one colony, and that one starved 
the first Winter. Last Spring I started 
with seven colonies in good condition. 
On June 8,I had two prime swarms, 


..Which were hived on the old stand. One 


of these were pure Italians, and had 
seven queen-cells, which were divided 
among seven nuclei, and as fast as the 
rest of my bees swarmed they were hived 
on the old stands, and the brood given 
to these nuclei, which soon made them 
strong. As aresult, I got 1,400 pounds 
of nice extracted-honey, being nearly all 
basswood. I use a metal queen-excluder 
on each hive, and use the LO-frame Sim- 
plicity, which suits me very well. On 
June 7, I placed a hive on the scales, 
and it averaged three pounds a day 
increase upto July 11. From the time 
basswood bloomed, which was on the 
12th, they averaged 114% poundsa day 
until July 29, the end of our honey sea- 
son; after that they hardly made a liv- 
ing. I am well pleased with the bees, 
and love to be among them. 
Oakwood, Wis. Lovis GEORGE. 





Bee-Keeping in California. 


After looking the ground over care- 
fully, and seeking the advice of experi- 
enced bee-keepers, I have decided to let 
the manufacturing business alone for 
the present, and again enter the ranks 
as a honey-producer. For that purpose 
I leave Sacramento in a few days for 
Southern California—that bee-keeper’s 
paradise, or if not exactly that, the next 
thing toit. The past year has been a 
bad season in this valley. Not much 
honey was secured, and that was of dark 
quality. Bees do well in this valley 
generally, but the fruit business over- 
shadows it, and seems to be more certain 
and more profitable. The fiekd is limited. 
Some think that 50 colonies ina place 
are enough to stock it. The main 
sources of honey comes from tules, 
alfalfa, and other flowers on the river 
bottoms. In Southern California api- 
aries are numbered by the hundreds, 
and they do not overstock the field. The 
mountains are covered with the sages, 
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and hundreds of other flowers. This 
being the most profitable field, it is quite 
well occupied by enthusiastic and pro- 
gressive apiarists. A large convention 
will meet Messrs. Root and Cook at Los 
Angeles. We regret Brothér Newman 
cannot meet with theCalifornians. This 
delightful climate would banish the 
grippe. Come out here and see us. The 
latch-string will always be outside, at 
the bee-ranch of the RAMBLER. 


— —~e + 


Bee Scouts. 


On page 757, T. F. Kinsell wants to 
know what evidence there is that bees 
send out scouts. My experience agrees 
with Mr. Poindexter’s. Last Spring I 
put a hive in an oak tree, about SO rods 
from my house. 1 watched it closely, 
and noticed that one or two days before 
the other bees swarmed, this hive was 
full of bees going in and out, as if at 
work. When the bees swarmed I hived 
them, and noticed that three or four days 
after that there were no bees in the hive 
in the tree. I have been a bee-hunter 
for 29 years, and I have found bees in 
different places—in trees, in stumps, in 
vines, and logs that lay flat on the 
ground. I have been in the woods in 
swarming time, and have seen bees clear- 
ing out trees, and in two instances I saw 
the swarm come and go into the trees, 
while I stood looking at the ** scouts.” 
Sometimes I went back to these trees and 
found the bees at work in them. 

Eden, Wis. Teo. REHORST. 





——- 


Do Bees Reason ? 


We have had two very pleasant warm 
days—yesterday and to-day—so pleasant 
and sunny that our little yellow pets 
came out of their hives, and had quite a 
lively time playing around, and getting 
some fresh air. Some of them came in 
the house to get another taste of some 
honey that Mrs. F. had put away last 
Fall. They had found their way to this 
honey before they went into Winter- 
quarters, and when they came out to fly 
on this warm day, they came in to see if 
that honey was still there. They do not 
forget where you keep your honey. If 
you once let them sample it, they mark 
that place. Last Summer Mrs. Fisher 
put some honey in a safe in our dining- 
room, and our little busy-bodies found 
that honey, and began to carry it back 
to their hives. We concluded to put a 
stop to that part of their smartness, so 
we shut the doors and windows, but the 
bees did not stop. They found a smal! 





crack under the door, and in they went. 
Crawling along on the floor until they 
reached the safe where the honey was, 
they hunted until they found a place 
large enough for them to enter the safe. 
crawled in, walked around, found that 
honey, loaded up, came out, crawled 
down the safe to the floor, along the wall 
to the door, and crept out at the hole 
they camein at, and off they went to 
their hives. Was this reasoning or was 
it instinct? I sometimes think our pets 
do a great deal of thinking. Then again 
when I see scores of them come in the 
house, fly against a window, and then 
buzz around and die, when a little think- 
ing would cause them to stop and go out 
where they came in, I must say I do not 
know. Jowun D. A. FISHER. 
Woodside, N. C., Dee. 12, 1891. 


{It all depends upon the definition of 
words. When correctly defined, we 
think that there will be but little chance 
for disagreement.—Ep. } 

‘soapstone ialiatiemllliamt a niideataipicaie 


Time to Eqaulize Stores. 


On page 653 Mr. W. C. Frazier writes 
thus: ‘* Early in September is the time 
to equalize stores, and feed bees,” etc. 
He certainly does not intend this for 
advice to bee-keepers of this neighbor- 
hood, because in this part of lowa almost 
all of the surplus honey is stored by the 
bees from the latter part of August, or 
first of September until frost; and this 
year all the surplus honey was gathered 
in the month of September. I have 
consulted Levering & Bro., of Wiota, 
Iowa, and others in my vicinity, and all 
claim that the month of September is 
the best time for surplus honey in this 
part of Iowa, nine times out of ten. If 
such be the case, would it not be a waste 
of time to follow Mr. Frazier’s advice ; 
would it not be better to wait until the 
honey-flow is over? I transferred a 
colony of bees from a tree on Sept. 4, 
LS¥YO, and they built up and filled 10 
frames full of honey and brood by Oct. 
1. The frames not occupied by brood I 
filled with foundation, and they wintered 
all right in the bee-cave, with my other 
colonies. This year bees commenced 
honey about the middle of 
August, but a rain and cold spell set in 
and continued until about Sept. 1; from 
that time until Oct. 1 the stored 
their brood-chambers full of honey, and 
gathered some surplus. From 2O colo- 
nies I got 500 pounds; the balance of 
my bees I had in nuclei, breeding queens. 
My bee-cellar, as Mr. Doolittle would 


storing 


bees 
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call it (but I call it a dug-out), is on the 
north hill slope 7x15 feet, and 7 feet 
high, the ridge pole being braced by five 
6-inch posts, and covered with poles, 
and about 3 feet of earth on them. The 
door is in the north side. Iclaim it is 
frost proof, and I can winter 1 or LOO 
colonies with safety in it. Of course, 
the more bees the more ventilation. I 
wintered 29 colonies in this cellar last 
Winter, without a single loss. 
TuHos. JOHNSON. 
Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


Florida Climate. 


On page 658 is an article by Mrs. L. 
Harrison on * F'orida Bee-Keeping.” I 
know that her lady friend has never 
been to this region, or she could not 
speak so about the dampness. That 
lady’s broom-handle would have to be 45 
feet long to reach water on my place, 
and as we sleep on the ground floor, and 
do not dry our clothes every morning, I 
am sure we cannot live in “that local- 
ity.” I have traveled from one end of 
the Indian River to the other, and never 
experienced the dampness described by 
Mrs. Harrison’s friend. As an actual 
fact, the moisture or humidity is about 
76 per cent, which is about the same as 
Los Angles, California. Bees do well 
here on mangrove and scrub palmetto 
blossoms, and I would not like to see 
apiarists kept away by statements that 
are at variance with the facts. In the 
Summer the dampness is greater than in 
Winter or Spring, the average humidity 
being 78 per cent. This is not excessive, 
considerin~ that we are on the seashore, 
and subject in Summer to constant 
showers. JoHN ASPINWALL. 

Eau Gallie, Fla., Dec. 9, 1891. 








Honey in Better Demand. 


I have 150 colonies of bees, and my 
crop of honey this yearis about 3,000 
pounds—one-third being comb-honey 
and two-thirds extracted-honey—which 
brought 8 cents for comb, and 6 cents 
for extracted. My comb-honey was put 
upin 1-pound sections. The demand 
was better this year than ever before, 
owing, perhaps, to a scarcity this year. 
We had a cold, rainy spell here in April 
and May, at the time the cactus and 
cat’s-claw were in bloom, and there was 
no honey stored until July, as horse- 
mint did not bloom in May. As usual, 
the honey gathered in July was from 
mesquite, which blooms only in very dry 
weather. We had norain from May 15 





to Sept. 15, and none from the latter 
date unti) to-day. Two years ago I 
wrote you that I had foul-brood in my 
apiary, but found that it was not foul- 
brood, but was caused by heat and want 
of ventilation. I use the 10-frame sim- 
plicity hive, and the frames were so 
close to the bottom that there was no 
chance for ventilation. Raising the 
hives 3% of an inch from the bottom- 
boards, by nailing cleats on the bottom- 
boards, will ‘prevent swarming most 
effectually. Ihave been using some 8- 
frame hives this year, and will report 
next year with what success. I would 
_like to hear from some bee-men in South- 
western Texas, through the BEE Jour- 
NAL. G. F. DAvipson. 
Fairview, Tex., Dec. 12, 1891. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


The extensive use of sugar on fruit is 
not as bad as the cake mania that rages 
inso many kitchens. The fruit acids 
largely neutralize the indiscriminate and 
injudicious use of sugar. Itis no seri- 
ous thing to eat considerable saccharine 
food in a pure state, but not in the form 
of pure refined sugar. 

If eaten and taken in the form of 
honey it at once becomes a valuable 
medicine and food. Instead of having it 
given usin this form ina mixture with 
bulk foods, as in the cane and beet, we 
have it mingled with fruit juices exuded 
from flowers highly charged with, medi- 
cinal properties in the alchemy of nature 
and the apothecary of the bee-hive. 

The advantages of honey as a medi- 
cine or food are too extensive to be con- 
sidered at length here. 

Honey taken as a food becomes a pow- 
erful medicine to the sugar-fed and half- 
diseased, and many must begin on 
small quantities and acquire an appetite 
for it. Foul air, improper ventilation, 
coal gases, together with the sudden 
change and exposure of lungs and 
throats to zero weather, or worse, in a 
moment, is the source of no end of 
throat and bronchial troubles. 

A free, regular, and constant use of 
honey, is probably the best medicine for 
throat troubles there is, and its regular 
use would be largely corrective here. It 
is always best to take our medicine and 
food together. —Horticultural Times. 
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If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 
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We Have only a few Binders left 
of the large size, for the BEE JouRNALS 


previous to this year. 


If you want one, 


please send at once, before all are gone, 
as we shall not have ay more made. 


Price, 60 cents. 
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We Club the American Bee Journal! 


and the Illustrated Home Journal 
Both 


year for $1.35. 


, one 


of these and 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 


for $2.15. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


" Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00. “- 
Keepers’ Guide 15 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The A piculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper. 
The 7 above-named papers . 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25 
ee s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50... 
olittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 ee 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 160... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 2 
Farmer's Account Book 4 
Westera World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “Success,” 
A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 
Orange Judd Farmer........ ; 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 
Prairie Farmer 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden p 
Rural New Yorker .......... 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper. paseo 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers ze want. 
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The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the’ Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Ber 
JOURNAL. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 
for apply | terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders, 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

















ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. - 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 
On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 





15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 


On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 _times, 30%; 26 times, 50 ¥ +s 52 
times, 607 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices. 


(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 





( Systematic work in the Apiary will 
t costs: 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) 





(8 As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages -to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 
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If you have a desire to know 
how. to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 


extracted-honey, and the construction of* 


the hive bestadapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 
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oSupply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 
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Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name and 
address printed. Sample free. 











